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Dodd, Mead & Co. 


A HISTORY OF ANCIENT SCULPTURE. 


By Lucy M. Mitchell. Imperial 8vo, with nearly 300 
illustrations in the text and six full-page heliotypes. 
Elegantly printed, bound in cloth, gilt tops, $12.50; 
half morocco, $18; full morocco, $25. 

“The most important art book since Lubke’s History of Art 


SELECTIONS FROM ANCIENT SCULPTURE. 


Twenty heliotype plates, printed in Berlin, in the 
highest style of the art, from original negatives taken 
expressly for Mrs. Mitchell and intended to accom- 
pany her book. With descriptive text. In port- 
folio. Folio, $4. 


THE WILD TRIBES OF SOUDAN, 


Anaccount of travel and sport, chiefly in the Basé 
country, being personal experiences and adventures 
during three winters spent in Soudan, by F. L. 
James, M.A., F.R.G.S. 8vo, with 3 maps and 4o 
full page illustrations, engraved for the book froin 
photographs taken on the spot. Handsomely 
printed and bound, cloth, $5. 


THE MOST DELIGHTFUL BOOK ON LUTHER AND HIS 
TIMES IS THE 


CHRONICLES OF THE SCHONBERG-COTTA 
FAMILY. 


Over 100,000 copies have been sold in this country 
alone. A cheap edition now ready. 4to, paper 
covers, 25 cents. I vol., 12mo, cloth, $1. 


The author has reproduced the times of the Reformation with such 
remarkable success that it is difficult to realize that we are not actually 
hearing Luther and those around him speak, 


WATCHWORDS FOR THE WARFARE OF LIFE 


Selected from the writings of Martin Luther, chiefly 
from his Table-Talk. By the author of the Schon- 
berg Cotta Family, 12mo, cloth, $1. 


A National Novel. 
HIS SOMBRE RIVALS. 


By E. P. Roe. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 


“Is really entitled to be considered a national novel. It deals with 
the stirring events of the civil war The description of the battle ot 
Bull Run is the finest piece of discriptive writing we have read for a 
long time.’’— Boston Commonwealth, 


FIRST EDITION 25,000 COPIES, SECOND EDITION, 
5,000 COPIES, NOW SELLING. 


“ E. P. Roe is master of a thrilling style. His books take hold of 
one. His Sombre Rivals is, in some respects, his best. The charac- 
ters are real flesh and blood, and they stand out very distinctly before 
us.— Golden Rule. 


For sale by all booksellers, or mailed to any 
address on application. 


DODD, MEAD & CO, Publishers, 
New York. 


Portraits of Places 


| book. 


| novel of this winter, but also the most successful one.’’ 


(12mo, $1.50) is the 

title of Henry 
James’ new volume, in which he has garnered a score 
of his exquisitely beautiful papers on various famous 
towns and localities of Europe and America. Among 
these are Venice and Newport, Rouen and Niagara, 
Warwick and Rhe.ms, Genoa and Saratoga, Canter- 
bury and Quebec ; and many a dainty bit of charac- 


| terization, many a subtle play of the finest humor, 


many a delicate vignette of travel, attests that Mr. 
James, cosmopolitan that he is, has mastered the 
best secrets of the almost unknown art of traveling 
for pleasure. It is years since a book of travel has been 
published so full of variety, so rich in cameo-like bits 


| of perfect descriptive writing. 


Beatrix Randolph (772 Fy ane 


title of Julian Haw. 
thorne’s new novel, just published, and already win- 
ning golden opinions from the critics and the people. 
It is buta short time since the Acad my (of London) 
ascribed to Mr. Hawthorne “‘ a more powerful imagi- 
nation than any other contemporary writer of fiction;” 
and th s fresh production of his genius is rich in novel 
situations and brilliantcriticisms of New York society. 
The characters are human beings, strong in life and 
character, and moving through the happily conceived 
plot with natural and healthy step. It has been sug- 
gested that several of them are portraits of well known 
New Yorkers, treated firmly and fearlessly, but with- 
out malice. 


Co-operative Housekeeping 


(sq. 16mo, $1), Melusina Fay Peirce’s new work on 
household economy and the science of the home has 
awakened an intense interest in many quarters, and 
is being very warmly discussed. It is an earnest at- 
tempt to organize a new life in the households of 
America, by which much of their dullest drudgery 
may be avoided ; andthe methods suggested and illus- 
trated are thoroughly practical,and have been success- 
ful where wisely applied. The Phzladelphia Press 
echoes many voices when it says: ‘‘ Every house- 
keeper in the Jand ought to read Mrs. Peirce’s little 
It would act likea revelation from heaven.” 


(12mo, $1.75), the weird and fascinating 
romance of Breton life, has greatly 


Guenn 


| advanced the fame of Blanche W. Howard, the author 
| of Aunt Serena and One Summer. 
| work has all the freshness and vivacity of its predeces- 


While the new 


sors, it is also enriched with acertain depth of observa- 
tion and sustained vigor of description, which gives it 
an enduring place as a classic in American fiction. 
The Overland Monthly savs that ‘‘ Guenn is not merely the best 
Lippincott’s 
Magazine finds it ‘‘so bright and sympathetic, so well set off bya 
background of suggestive and charming pictures, all tinged with deli- 
cate hues of sentiment, that few will hesitate to pronounce Mi-s How- 


| ard’s third novel a very delightful book,”’ 


Nights with Uncle Remus ‘37°: 


$2.00) 
is commended by the Manhattan as “‘ something quite 
fresh and original in American literature. The ten- 
der pathos of the tale is delightful.” 


Sold by booksellers. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 


Sent, post-paid on receipt of price, by 
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Estes & Lauriat’s | 


Publications 


Which have a Steady 
through the Year. 


Sale 


ZIGZAG JOURNEYS, 5 Vols., Boards, 


KNOCKABOUT CLUB, 3 Vols., 
THREE VASSAR GIRLS, 2 Vols., 
WINNING HIS WAY, 
THE BOYS OF THE SIERRAS, 
CHATTERBOX, 
YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORIES, 
SIX GIRLS, 
MOOSE HUNTERS. 
PAGE, SQUIRE, AND KNIGHT, “ 
YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY OF THE 
CIVIL WAR, 
THE PRIZE, 1883, Boards, 
THE ROSE AND THE RING, Cloth, 
KNIGHTS’ PICTORIAL SHAKSPEARE, Sheep, 
UP FROM THE CAPE, Cloth, 
CARLETON’S JUVENILES, 3 Vols., e 
LIFE OF FRANCIS BACON, si 
NATURE AND ART, 
LEAP YEAR CALENDAR, 
PALESTINE, 
HOME BOOK OF POETRY, 
BOYS OF ’6r, 
OUR NEW WAY ’ROUND THE 
PIONEER LIFE, 
MISS PARLOA’S NEW COOK BOOK, 
THE WORLD’S WORSHIP IN STONE, 
THE HEART OF EUROPE, 
PICTURESQUE AMERICAN SCENERY, 
MOUNTAIN, LAKE, AND RIVER, 
PICTURESQUE EUROPEAN SCENERY, 
ROCK ME TO SLEEP MOTHER, Cloth, 1.5 
SCHILLER’S SONG OF THE BELL, -“ 1.50 
SONG OF THE BROOK, " 1.50 
THE RIMEor rue ANCIENT MARINER “ 1.5 
GRAY’S ELEGY IN A COUNTRY 
CHURCHYARD, - I. 
SONGS AND SCENES FROM FAUST, ‘“ Ri 
THACKERAY’S WORKS, Cloth, 
DICKENS’ WORKS, 15 Vols. 
HANDY SHAKSPEARE, 12 Vols., 9.00 
MACAULAY’S WORKS, 6 Vols., ‘ 9.00 
GOETHE’S WORKS, 5 Vols., : 7.50 
SHAKSPEARE’S WORKS, 6 Vols., 9.00 
LINGARD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 10 Vols., Cloth, 


REMINISCENCES AND MEMORIALS 
OF MEN OF THE REVOLUTION, 2.50 


Cloth, 


“ 


19 Vols., 


“ 


Fringe, 


WORLD 


to Vols., 


40.00 


For sale by all Book Stores or sent post-paid on 
receipt of price by the publisher. 





‘Illustrated Magazines. 


FOR MARCH—NOW READY. 


Wide Awake, 


25C. $3.00a year. 


Our Live Men and Women, 


10c. $1.00 a year, 


The Pansy, 


7c. 75C. a year. 


Babyland, 


5C. §0c. a year. 


“Over and over again newspapers ia all sections of the country 
have given the first place in American periodical literature for the 
young, to Wipz Awake, Its contributors are among the very best 
and brightest writers in England and America, It is by the liberal out- 
lay of money on the part of the publishers, coupled with the deter- 
pieaiion to heend the best at any price, that Wipz Awake has reached 
its present high position.” —Christian Standard and Home Yournal, 

“ Especially have Messrs. Lothrop & Co, been assiduous in the pro- 
duction of story books for the young; indeed, they have issued excel- 
lent publications graded to readers from six years to sixty, and well 
graded too. Their publications in the line of juvenile literature are 
among the most popular in the market, and their ready sale shows that 
the skill of Mr. oy backed by their handsome outl: ay of capital, 
will receive a merited return.’’— Commercial Bulletin. 


Issued on the first of 


every month, 


The Caterer 


and 


Household Magazine. 


Vol. Nos. 1 12 inclu- 
sive, can now be had hand- 


somely bound in cloth. 


to 


Single copies for sale and subscriptions 
received by 


John Wanamaker, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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A NEW MAGAZINE IN FRENCH AND GERMAN | 


The Foreign Eclectic, 


A Monthly Magazine of Selections from European 
Periodical Literature in the French and German 
Languages. Issued monthly in fwo parts, bound | 
separately or in one number. 

PART I. FRENCH. PART II. GERMAN. 
This Magazine specially commends itself to students and others 
interested in Modern Languages, who desire choice and entertaining | 
reading matter in convenient form, and at a modorate price. Highly 


endorsed by leading Professors and Teachers of Languages. 
Send for specimen copy to 


Tue Foreicn Ectectic Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


| 





P. O. Lock Box, 1800. 


The Philadelphia Press. 


The Leading Newspaper of Pennsylvania. 





By universal recognition it now stands at the head in all that makes 
a complete, general and family newspaper. 


Foremost in Enterprise. 

Fullest in Home News. 

Unequalled in Special Dispatches. | 

Brightest in Correspondence. 

Complete in Everything. | 
Try it for one Month. Specimen Copies sent Free. | 


Book Days, MONDAYS AND FRIDAYS. 


The Press (Daily, except Sunday), 50 cents a Month. The Press | 
(Daily, including Sunday), 65 cents a Month. The Weekly Press, 
One Year, $.00. 


Address, THE Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sauveur School 


OF 


Languages. 


1715, Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 
Third Year. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, LATIN, etc., 


Taught by the Natural Method. | 


FRENCH CLUB. GERMAN CLUB. 


French Lectures Weekly. 
Numerous Conversation Classes 


Every morning, afternoon and evening. 


For all particulars apply to the Principal, 
ALPHONSE N. VAN DAELL, LL.D. 





-a few Miscellaneous 


The 
New Wellesley School, 
Philadelphia. 


A FamiLy AND Day ScHooL 
FOR GIRLs, 


is designed to meet the need 
_and desire for more thorough 


education. The instruction is 


under the charge of graduates 


of Wellesley College. Three 
new departments to be added 
this year—Academic, Gram- 
mar, and Kindergarten, so as 
to provide for scholars of all 
ages. In the two last-named 
departments, little boys receiv- 


ed as day pupils. 


Opens September 26th. For 
circulars, send to 


Miss Elizabeth B. Root, 
2027 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Catholic and Episcopal Prayer 
Books, Episcopal, Presbyterian 
and Methodist Hymnals, and 
Hymn 


Books. 


Catholic we have lately begun to 
keep. Of the others we have a fairly 
exhaustive collection, of all grades of 


_ binding. 


Easter Cards and Tokens will come 
and go every day till after Easter. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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‘ullof entertainmentand intensely ieiahalia g.”” 


Memoir of S. S. Prentiss. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SEARGENT SMITH PRENTISS. 
By Hon. Joseph i). Shields. 8vo. Extra cloth. $1.50. 

“ The ‘Life’ which has been given to the public is faithful and intense- 
ly interesting. We heartily commend it to our young men.”—ZLas/ern 
Argus, Portland, Me, 

“ Brief, brilliant. checkered, crowned with triumph, and tortured 
with disease, it is a story which every American must read with feelings 
of mingled pride and sorrow.”’ —~New Orleans Picayune 

“The wonderful story of the wonderful man is charmingly told.’”’— 
Judg+ W. Strong, U.S. Supreme Court. 


Cremation, 


~~ Other Modes of Sepulture. 
By R. E. Williams, A.M. 12mo. Flexible cleth. 


‘ Treats in “ sensible and thorough manner of its subject 
é interest.’ hila, Evening Call. 


Fat and Blood. 


An Essay on the Treatment of Certain Forms of Neu- 
rasthema and Hysteria, By S. Weir Mitchell, M.D., 
author of ‘‘ Injuries of the Nerves, and their Conse- 
quences,” ‘Nurse and Patient,”’ etc. Third Edition, 
Revised, with Additions. 12mo. Extra cloth. $1.50. 
This interesting little book has already won a high place in profes- 
sional esteem. It isa practical, useful, and deservedly popular mono- 


, ma upon a subject of growing importance,’’—Louisvidle Medical 
ews. 


75¢. 
It is full 


For sale by all booksellers, or 
paid, on receipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


will be sent, 


715 and 


Phillips Brooks’ Sermons, 
For Fifty Cents. 


To bring these Sermons within th: 
answer to repeated requests, the 


Irirst Volume of the Series, 
12mo, 20 Sermons, 380 pages, paner covers, 50 cents 
OVER 14,000 COPIES 


have be n sold of the editi nin c loth, $1.75, and we think many will be 
glad to obtain the new edition at the reduced price. 


Havergal Forget-Me-Nots, 
Selections from the writings of 
FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL, 


for each morning and evening of a month. 


reach :f all, we have issued, in 


Printed in colors, with Forget-me-not borders, 


48mo, cloth, blue and gold, blue edge, 25 cents. 
ct gilt “ 40 “ee 
“The joy of loyal service to the King 
Shone through her days and lit up other lives.’’ 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, 
Bible Forget-Me-Nots, 


Datty TExT Book OF DIVINE PROMISES. 
48 3mo, bou ind in bh ue and gold, blue edge, 25 cents. 
«gilt  * 


A 


Sent by muil, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO, 


Publishers, 


39 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 
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Spencerian Steel Pans 
and 


Writing Fluid 
Are the best for correspond- 
ence and commercial use. 


Sample card of Pens, 26 different numbers, 
suited to every style of writing, sent for trial, 
POSTPAID, on receipt Of 24 cents in stamps. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 


753 and 755 Broapway, New York. 
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In Mr. Trollope’s Autobiography he gives us a brief | 


estimate both of his own works of fiction, and, to 
some extent, at least, of the novels of his contem- 
poraries. What does one gather from these chapters 
of his own power as a critic ? Certainly this,—that his 
critical powers did not in any degree approach the 
calibre of his creative and constructive powers. That 
he had a substantially sound judgment on’ such 
matters is a matter of course, for the great character- 
istic of all his novels is knowledge of the world; 
and a perfect knowledge of the world, even taken 
alone, implies that there could not have been in him 
any wide deviation from the healthy taste of culti- 
vated Englishmen. Mr. Trollope’s taste in novels 
was doubtless a sound one. Especially in relation 
to the novels of domestic life he was an admirable 
judge. He thought for a long time that Miss Austen’s 
Pride and Prejudice was the best novel in the Eng- 
lish language. Then he placed Ivanhoe above it. 
Then he accorded the highest position to Thackeray's 
Esmond. Whether the finest critical judgment would 
endorse these views we greatly doubt, but they are 
sufficiently in accordance with the average judgment 
of educated men to show the thorough sanity of Mr. 
Trollope’s taste. Again, of the novelists of his day, 
he puts George Eliot second to Thackeray, and 
greatly prefers the novels of her first period, those 
down to and including Silas Marner, to her later 
tales. He has no high estimate of Dickens’ knowl- 
edge of human nature, thinks his pathos somewhat 
false in ring, and cannot even justify to his own 
judgment the vast popularity of Dickens’ humor. Of 
Bulwer, Mr. Trollope’s estimate is altogether low, 
and though he recognizes his great talent, he finds 
mannerism and affectation in all his works. Of 
Wilkie Collins and his school, again, Mr. Trollope 
speaks with great frankness and good sense. It 
vexes him that ‘‘the author seems always to be warn- 
ing me to remember that something happened at 
exactly half past two o’clock on Tuesday morning ; 
or that a woman disappeared from the road just 
fifteen yards beyond the fourth milestone.’ Again, 
on his own works, —whether he judges with delicacy, 
or not,—Mr. Trollope’s judgment is thoroughly sane. 
He prefers the Barsetshire series to any other class 
of his novels, and thinks The Last Chronicle of 
Barset the best of the series. He could remember 
less, he said, of The Belton Estate than of any book 
he had ever written, and doubtless there was less of 
his own mind in it than in any book he ever wrote. 
All these opinions show Mr. Trollope’s judgment, we 
do not say to be of the highest kind,—his estimate of 
Dickens’ humor seems to us palpably and absurdly 
defective,—but thoroughly healthy and marked by 
the right tendencies. But there was very little of the 
finest elements of the critic in him. No great critic, 
we take it, could possibly have preferred Thackeray's 
Esmond, with all its skill and fineness of texture, to 
the overflowing wealth and power of Vanity Fair. 
In Esmond, Thackeray’s creative power was certainly 
much less prodigal, much less magnificent in its 
effects, than it was in Vanity Fair. Again, even in 
Esmond, Mr. Trollope does not single out anything 
like the finest scene, when he selects Lady Castle- 


| grace or inward expressiveness. 
| call a bouncing style,—not, of course, a style of 
| bounce, but the style of a bouncing ball,—one not 
| ineffective to produce the impression that the events 
| narrated by Mr. Trollope are real events, happening 


NUMBER Ig. 


wood's defence of Henry Esmond to the Duke of 
Hamilton as the scene of the book. Thackeray rose 
far higher in the passion of the scene in which Lady 


| Castlewood welcomes Henry Esmond back from the 


Continent, after the even-song in Winchester Cathe- 


| dral, than in that of the scene with the Duke of 


Hamilton. Indeed, Thackeray is almost always 
much greater when.he prints the unchecked over- 
flow of a woman's love, than when he paints her ina 


dramatic position addressing herself to a number of 
| hearers. 


His passion is tender and deep; in the 
scenes of social effect he cannot help showing that he 


is not only a painter of the heart, but a satirist of the 


weaknesses of men. 
The truth was, as is evident from his Autobiography, 


| that Mr. Trollope, knowing how inferior is the func- 


tion of criticism to the function of creative genius, 
never recognized the distinction between the two, 
and was not aware that, as a rule, vast creative 
power is too active, too positive, to be receptive and 
to discriminate very finely the shades of effect in 
the works of other authors. 

Indeed, one of the best evidences that Mr. Trollope’s 
power is not in the main of that receptive kind which 
makes the critic, is the great inferiority of his women 
to his men. We agree with him that Lily Dale isa 
good deal of a prig. But we do not agree with him 


| in any depth of admiration for Lucy Robarts, or 


indeed for any other of his heroines, though we like 
Grace Crawley the best. The feminine essence is 


| beyond the reach of men unless they be true poets, 


and never was there a man of great creative power 
who had less of the poet in him than Mr. Trollope. 
He speaks of the necessity of a certain rhythm and 
harmony of style, but his own victories were achieved 
in spite of a style that was almost painfully devoid of 
He has what we may 


to real people, and reported by a real observer,—but 
effective rather because it is the style of a reporter 
hurrying on with the chronicle of matters which he 
has undertaken punctually to note down, than because 
it reflects any profound impressions made on the 
feelings and imagination of the narrator. His style 
is clear, business-like, rapidly moving, noisy, and a 
littie defiant, as if the writer would be beforehand 
with you, and wished to assert his own right to be 
heard before you had had time to dispute that right. 
It is a hard and rather dictatorial style, that does not 
seem so much to come from deep-felt impressions as 
from certain knowledge. That is a good style to 


| produce the sense of reality, but it is not the style of 


| editor. 


a fine critic, and though Mr. Trollope was a sensible 
critic.—as indeed he was sensible in everything,—a 
fine critic, even of his own writings, he was not. And 
for the same reason, probably, he was nota successful 
His editing of the St. /uu’s Magazine was 
conventional. He did not really know how to use 
contributors, how to make the most of them. Mr. 
Trollope’s stories were well spun out of the imagina- 
tion of a keen and vigilant observer; but all his 
observing power was assimilated in the work of crea- 
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tion, was used up as the flax is used up in the making | 
of linen, and apparently he had little opportunity | 
left for reflecting on the work of others, and for dis- 
criminating the fine threads and delicate colors by the 
use of which they had made their work character- 
istic and unique.— 7he Spectator. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


| demand was promptly met. 


house, or the misadventures of some one connected 
with one. The growth of this school is the natural 
outcome of the demand for something new by readers 
ot fiction, who have been jaded by tales of fashion, 


| such as those of Bulwer’s early composition ; tales of 


low life, such as Oliver Twist and Nicholas Nickleby ; 
and tales of sentiment, like those of Grace Aguilar. 
A new field of narrative was demanded, and the 
Fashion rules in books 


| as well as in dresses, and we have seen many muta- 


Unless some adverse influence is set at work, there | 
is every probability that the crude, barbarous attitude 
which our legislators have taken toward the interests 
of authors in this country will shortly be changed. 
The Dorsheimer bill, now before Congress, has been 
so amended as to remove the objection taken by 
writers to the short period of copyright for which the 


bill provided, and there is now a good prospect that | 


it will become a law. Thishappy result is due largely 
to the energy and good sense of the American Copy- 





right League. For the first time in the controversy 
the whole literary interest of the country is united in 
an attempt to secure what ought to have been granted 
long ago as a matter of simple justice and on the 
ground of simple justice. 


and study as it guards no other interest. We have 


protected the iron manufacturer, and the woolen-mill | 


owner, but we have met the request of the American 


author to buy his books with the answer: ‘‘ What is | 
the use of buying your books, when we can steal 


English books without money and without price?” 
This state of affairs has been absolutely indefensible ; 


another generation will cite it as illustrating the | 
| a giant, and a hedge is transformed into a fortifica- 


chaotic condition of opinion among us at this time. 


One discouraging feature about the move toward 


copyright is the reflection that the justice of it was not 
recognized until high-handed ‘“ piracy’’ had largely 


reduced the profits of the American publisher, and | 


had allied his interest with those of the American 
author. When Mr. Munro can take Mr. Black’s novel 
and sell it for twenty cents, the profit of the publisher 
who takes it in the same way, but who issues it in a 
more attractive form, and at a much larger price, is 
practically gone. 
rather than any work of grace in the heart of the 
publisher, which has opened the way for copyright to 
the foreign author. 


There is every reason to suppose that’ the Dors- | 
| which to work. Not all of these would undertake 


heimer bill will pass; all the writers of any note in 
the country are supporting it, the publishers favor it, 
and thoughtful people everywhere recognize its need. 


It would be a very serious matter to defeat it, and | 
active opposition will make a record which will be | 
likely to be very disagreeable reading at some near | 
' Warwickshire to describe with any resemblance to 
| nature events supposed to have happened in the 


day in the future. The country is rapidly getting 
past the pork and iron age,and will hold its legisla- 
tors responsible for a decent attention to its higher as 
well as its ‘‘business”’ interests.— Christian Union. 


COMMERCIAL NOVELS. 


Within the past twenty years a new species of story 
has sprung up, which for want of a better name we 
may call the commercial novel. It deals with busi- 
ness, as business is conceived to be by the writers, 
and generally narrates the downfall of a commercial 


It is a very significant fact | 
illustrating the one-sideness of our political civiliza- | 
tion, and while we have bolstered and doctored | 
material interests by a system of artificial protection, | 
we have refused to do ordinary justice to those higher | 
interests of literature which a nation ought to guard | 


It is this state of affairs, we fear, | 


| Reade is generally successful. 


tions in modern times. The hard realism of Defoe’s, 
Fielding’s and Smollett’s novels, the maudlin pathos 
of Sterne, the exaggerated sentimentalism of Richard- 
son, were succeeded by stories of the weird and the 
supernatural, such as Mrs. Radcliffe’s, and by the 
Rosa Matilda school, of whom the name of no author 
remains with sufficient distinctness to be remembered 
by the present generation. Each of these, except 
the last, had values of its own, and in the case of the 
father of English fiction and the great elder son, 
their merits have not been equalled in their lines. 
Purge Fielding of his grossness, and his stories would 
still be popular, instead of lying covered with dust on 
the shelves of libraries. His mastery of plot, his 
knowledge of human nature, his facility of touch, are 
unsurpassed. The minor stories of Defoe have fallen 
into neglect, except to people of rude stomachs, but 
they have an excellence all their own. But with the 
close of the great wars of England with continental 
Europe, a new race of novelists sprang up. Scott 
painted on a canvas the like of which had never 
before been known, and Miss Austen, Miss Edge- 
worth, and others, presented nature as she was, not 
disfigured as she had generally been by their prede- 
cessors. In their pictures one saw the landscape 
painted as it is in full day, and not as it may seem in 
a luminous night, when you can see clearly for a few 
spaces, but when a tree but a few yards away becomes 


tion. New fields were explored by each of these 
writers, and by their successors. In Scott the High- 
lands are first thrown open to us; Miss Edgeworth, 
Lover, Lever, Carleton and Griffin depicted the Irish- 
man; Cooper revealed the Indian, wandering through 
the woods of North America; Marryatt, Cooper, and 
the author of Tom Cringle showed us the sea; 


| Trollope brought the parsonage, the undistinguished 
| clergyman, and the civil servant before us; Mrs. 


Stowe discovered the colored race, and others have 
wrought each in a special field. But more was 


| wanted. There are in England now two hundred 


professional novelists, each having his books brought 
out in three-volume style, and they need room in 


subjects with which they are entirely unfamiliar, and 
few of them endeavor to go far in this way. It is 
obviously impossible for a lady, who has never been 
fifty miles from her father’s parsorage, to write a 
nautical story; nor can we expect a native of 


Orkneys. There is, however, one province which all 
believe they know sufficiently well to write about. 
Business has no secrets that they cannot handle. 
Into this department, therefore, they have rushed— 
with indifferent success, so far, for most of them. Mrs. 
Riddell has evidently mastered the situation ; Mrs. 
Henry Wood makes a good medical novel ; Charles 
But the exceptions 
prove the rule. There is in the commercial novel a 
fatuous head of the house, who could never have 


| made any money at all, the reader would think; a 


scheming junior partner, or a chief clerk, who finally 
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occasions the downfall of the firm, and about whom, 


you imagine, no one could long remain in doubt; | 
there is the excellent clerk, who never is promoted; | 
| represent current interests, and affects a practical 


and there is the joint-stock s heme—so transparent a 
swindle that it seems impossible any one could ever 
have invested in it. 
But, however varied it may be, it has the same weak- 
ness. Sometimes a forgery is the occasion of the 


downfall; but it is not managed as forgeries are | 
| publishing such papers as The Nest Builders of the 


managed in real life. Even some of our more eminent 
novelists fall into these errors. 
one of their most charming stories, make the hero 
deposit all the money he has with a London banker, 
and when the inevitable catastrophe comes, he has 
only a few hundred pounds in his own possession. 
This is the case of a man whose income was as great 
as Vanderbilt's. Is it likely? 


money in his hands, deposited within a few months, 


sees his establishment become a certain wreck and | 


finds it impossible to help himself. Now it may safely 
be asserted that a dishonest banker, who had half a 
million of fresh money, could not thus fail, if his 
credit had not be suspected before. Such a windfall 
would postpone for two or three years the ruin of a 
house twice as large as Jay Cooke's. In A Life’s 
Atonement, one of the characters is suspected cf 
having forged a check. 
the persons whose names are used endeavor to find 
out who presented the false orderat the bank. Would 
not this be thought an extraordinary thing in Wall 
Street, or in Lombard Street? Little blunders like 
these occur continually through the business novel of 
Great Britain, and—to a less extent, as we write less 
fiction—of America. 


surprising as anything he has read, and which, 


dressed up with the skill of a good relator, would | 


attract universal attention. Butthose who undertake 


to narrate these stories ought to learn the probabili- | 
ties of a given case, and not mar their work, in the | 


judgment of many of their readers, by inaccuracy in 
matters of detail.— Zhe Critic. 


COMPARED. 


In fiction, the Century seems to invite the highest 
American product of the day without regard to 
accepted notions of popularity. From this view the 
publication of Henry James's, W. D. Howell's, Mr. 
Cable’s, and Mrs. Burnett's novels as prominent 
features is explained, together with the position the 


magazine has taken as a champion of our fiction. I | 


think it may be safely claimed that until the Century 
began such fiction, it was a prevailing idea that only 
English novels would have a general reception in 
this country, and that American work, in point of 
salability, had comparatively little value. Harper's, 
on the other hand, is guided in its selection of writers 
by the known popularity of authors, as instanced in 


the biographic articles a second but similar difference 
is to be noted, the Century selecting such men as 


Daudet and Turgenieff, while Harper’s is confined, as | 


arule, to persons of a wider-spread popular fame, 
such as George Eliot. 
tury restricts itself to great men of lesser notoriety, but 
that it dares publish, with great frequency, such 


papers as a leading characteristic. In the descrip- | 


Such is the more ordinary plot. | 


Besant and Rice, in | 
| would be apt to regard the subject in a utilitarian 
| light, and treat of sea nests and fish life as sources of 





It is four or five days before | 


The fault is not in the subject. | 
Every man concerned in affairs knows stories as | 








I do not mean that the Cen- | 


tive articles of places there seems tec be but few points 
of divergence between these magazines. 
In miscellaneous articles the Century endeavors to 


tone, as shown respectively by such papers as those 
on bicycling, yachting, and archery, and the horti- 
cultural papers, Success with Small Fruits, and New 
Roses. Harper's however, aims to be entertaining 
rather than practically useful, and is continually 


Sea. The Century, in publishing such an article, 


design and similar benefitsto man. In purely literary 
articles the Century is on a higher plane than Harper’s. 


| The one, as I said before, has the entertainment of a 
The banker, who has | 
over half a million of pounds of the American’s | 


great number as its motive, while the Century gives 
more intellectual and thoughtful enjoyment. In 
Harper’s one does not expect to find such articles as 
Emerson’s The Superlative, nor pastoral prose by 
John Burroughs, but gossipy papers about Journa- 


| listic London, and occasionally something a degree 


higher. 

From a literary standpoint there seems to me to be 
a number of differences ; from one of art it is not easy 
to write. First, the two magazines are equal in 
engraving and illustration, using frequently the same 
men. Mr. W. Hamilton Gibson does work for both, 
Mr. Cole also. Mr. Abbey is a Harper possession, 
but the Century only appears to employ Mr. Blum. 
These merely are instances. In quality and character 
of engraving they are identical ; neither has a mono- 
poly of styles or methods, and both appear to be 
equally successful. 

As points of difference I would name the following : 

1. The paper used. 

2. The subject of art articles. 

3. The arrangement of pages. 

4. The typography. 

5. Choice of general illustrations. 

Harper paper is not glossy; it shines less, and is 
easier to read. Its articles on art are popular, as 
those on the general progress of American painting, 


| without reference to any ideal in art. The Century, 
| however, usually presents an idea, as Our Younger 


THE CENTURY AND HARPER'S MAGAZINE Mr. Winslow Homer or Mr. Elihu Vedder. 


| pages are better arranged. They have a breadth, a 


Painters, or the notable qualities of an individual, as 
Harper’s 


freedom, a symmetry, that does not appear as con- 
spicuously in the Century, where the endeavor to get 
novelties sometimes is detrimental to effect. Harper’s 
is set with column-rules and upright heading. The 
Century has nocolumn-rules and italic title. Harper’s 
type is larger and blacker also. Asa rule there is 
more variety in the general illustrations of the Cen- 
tury, but those of Harper’s are more pleasing. 
Harper’s seldom tries hazardous experiments. When 
it finds a strong man like Mr. Abbey, it keeps him, 
and uses his work to the very best possible advan- 
tage. The Century is changing continually, and the 
result is that Harper’s has a more uniform look ; but 
that uniformity is of a most satisfactory kind.— 


its publishing in serial form one of Mr. E. P. Roe’s | B., of Yonkers, in the Art Interchange. 


books, which sell into the many thousands, but which | 
have a low position in the scale of literary merit. In | 


Literature is that part of thought that is wrought out 
in the name of the beautiful. A poem, like that of 
Homer, or an essay upon Milton or Dante or Cesar 
from a Macaulay, a Taine, or a Froude, is created 
in the name of beauty, and is a fragment in literature, 
just as a Corinthian capital is a fragment in art. 
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| 
PORTRAITS OF PLACES. | 
PORTRAITS OF PLACES. By Henry James. 12mo. 

Sold by John Wanamaker, $1.10; by mail, $1,22. 


A novelist like Mr. Henry James shows to a disad- 
vantage in a book of simple observation. There is, 
no doubt, much that may be called simple observation 
in all novels of modern life; but, when they are as 
good as those which Mr. James has given us, there 
is also much more than that, and the novelist cannot 
put his power of invention intoa book of travel. The 
reader, therefore, who should expect to be charmed 
and carried on by the author of Portraits of Places as 
he may have been by the novelist is likely to be dis- 
appointed ; but the book is interesting in its own mild 
way, and, though extremely slight, is worth having 
and keeping, like the slightest sketches of a good 
painter. It is a collection of papers which first 
appeared ‘in various American magazines and 
journals.’ The writer fears that the impressions he 
received during the early months of a residence in 
Englandare ‘‘ very superficial.’ The record of them 
was entirely addressed to an American public ; and 
Mr. James thinks that they ‘can have but a limited 
interest for English readers, familiar, naturally, to 
satiety with many of those minor characteristics to 
which the author has ventured to call the attention of 
of his less initiated countrymen.’’ Well, the interest 
is certainly not very intense; the book is not one to 
keep us up until two in the morning ; and, if it hap- 
pened to be mislaid, the privation would not be insup- 
portable; still, one is not sorry to have met with it. 
Mr. James is a quiet, rational, and shrewd observer, 
whose delicate appreciation notices many things that 
would escape most people. He is also a person of 
very real refinement, so that he sees things in a way 
not possible toa vulgar mind. He tells us that since | 
these papers were written his impressions have been 
modified and enlarged, and he would not to-day have 
the temerity to write letters about England. Surely 
it is a wrong arrangement by which those who know 
little of foreign nations should write books about them, 
and those who know much should keep silence. Mr. 
James did right in publishing his first impressions, 
giving them for what they were, and he would doright 
still if he published his later impressions. Many 
things strike us at first in a foreign country which are 
hidden from those who know it so intimately, while 
intimate knowledge leads to discoveries of a different 
kind. We never can get really to the bottom of 
things. No man understands a foreign country. 
Does any man ever understand his own? Distance 
and difference make the foreigner blind to many 
things, or they make him attach an exaggerated im- 
portance to them; familiarity and old habits blind the 
native. 

It is pleasant to find that Mr. James does not con- 
sider himself a foreigner in our country. He says, at 
p- 193, speaking of the ugliness of London: “If I 
were a foreigner, it would make me rabid; being an 
Anglo-Saxon, I find in it what Thackeray found in 
Baker Street—a delightful proof of English domestic 
virtue, of the sanctity of the British home.” This is 
as it should be; we do not look upon Americans as 
foreigners, but as asortof Englishmen who live upon 
a great estate of their own at a distance from the 
mother-country. However, though not a foreigner, 
Mr. James is not a complete Englishman after all. It 
is grievous to see that he does not find the proper 
degree of sober satisfaction in English Sundays and 
church-going, perhaps because he has been too much | 
on the Continent. About Christmas time he arrived ! 


[Number Io. 





in London and encountered three British Sundays in 
a row—‘a spectacle to strike terror into the stoutest 
heart.” The explanation of this extraordinary phe- 
nomenon is that a Sunday and a Bank-holiday had 
joined hands with a Christmas Day. Surely a Bank- 
holiday is not so sad a spectacle as the terrible 
‘* Dimanche de Londres” that makes the Continentals 
shudder. There is a capital bit, too long to quote, 
about the fine state of social discipline in England 
which drives all respectable people regularly to church 
on Sunday mornings. A real Englishman would 
hardly have ventured to write this passage, but he will 
read it with a quiet smile, and afterwards obey the 
custom as before. The book treats of three countries 
—England, France, and Italy. The author is very 
susceptible of impressions received through the eyes. 
He is rather like a painter in this respect, but not 
quite, the difference being that he always takes social 
matters into consideration, which a painter easily for- 
gets. His feeling about the ugliness of London isa 
case in point. The hideousness of the place strikes 
him very forcibly, but his mind rebounds from this 
instantaneously to the social consideration of home- 
loving English ways. 

“London is ugly, dusky, dreary, more destitute than any European 
city of graceful and decorative incident. . . . As you walk along the 
streets, having no fellow pedestrians to look at, you look upat the brown 
brick house-walls, corroded with soot and fog, pierced with their 
straight, stiff window-slits, and finished, by way of a cornice, with a 
little black line resembling a slice of curb-stone, There is not an 


accessory, not atouch of architectural fancy, not the narrowest con- 
cession to beauty.” 


This is true of the particular kind of London street 
described, and very well put, but Mr. James can also 
see the pictorial side of London. 

‘* London is pictorial in spite of details from its dark-green, misty 
parks, the way the light comes down leaking and filtering from its 
cloud-ceiling, and the softness and richness of tone which objects put 
on in such an atmosphere as soon as they begin to recede. Nowhere is 
there such a play of light and shade, such a struggle of sun andsmoke, 
such aerial gradations and confusions. To eyes addicted to such con- 
templations this 1s a constant diversion, and yet this is only part of it. 
What completes the effect of the place is its appeal to the feelings, 
made in so many ways, but made, above all, by agglomerated 
immensity. At any given point London looks huge; even in narrow 
corners you have a sense of its hugeness, and petty places acquire a 
certain interest from their being parts of so mighty a whole.” 

Mr. James confesses in an amusing way, that he is 
always wanting to purchase houses. We heartily 
wish him wealth enough to make many such pur- 
chases, and that they may turn out satisfactorily. 
Such is the difference of tastes, that his present 
reviewer never (except in one instance where affec- 
tion was concerned) desired to purchase a house in 
his life, but he has often dreamed of building one to 
surpass all existing domestic edifices in the delightful 
charm of its architecture, Mr. James is not difficult 
to please. ‘‘ For myself,” he says, 

‘* T have never been in a country so unattractive that it did not seem a 
peculiar felicity to be able to purchase the most considerable house it 
contained. In New England and other portions of the United States I 
have coveted the large mansion with Doric columns and a pediment of 
white-painted timber; in Italy I have made imaginary proposals for the 
yellow-walled villa with statues on the roof. In England I have rarely 
gone so far as to fancy myself in treaty for the best house, but, failing 
this, I have rarely failed to feel that ideal comfort for the time would be 
to call oneself owner of what is denominated here a ‘ good ’ place.’’ 

He has a keen appreciation of old-fashioned English 
county houses in parks, and the oldest ones delight 
him most with their reminiscences of the past. After 
a charming description, to long to quote, of an abbey 
which has preserved many of its old features in becom- 
ing a private residence, he speaks of the ‘‘ entertain- 
ment of living in a cé-devant priory. This entertain- 
ment is inexhaustible, for every step you take in such 
a house confronts you in one way or other with the 
remote past. You feast upon the pictorial, you inhale 
the historic.’’ It does not appear that Mr. James has 
any special knowledge of architecture. Readers who 
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have made architecture a study will soon perceive, by 
his way of writing about certain remarkable edifices, 
that he is not a real student, as he offers no remarks 
of the kind which close, intelligent study leads a man 
to make. I have noticed this particularly with regard 
to Chartres, but it is true of all the great edifices 
known to me which are mentioned in the volume. 
Still, Mr. James admires architecture and enjoys it to 
a certain degree, as an outsider. As a novelist his 
real study is human nature and manners, and here he 
is always delicate and worth reading. Being in Lon- 
don, he is told at a certain season that all the washer- 
women are intoxicated, and that, as it would take them 
some time to revive, he is not to count upon a relay 
“of fresh things.’’ This leads him at once to think 
of his Parisian d/anchisseuse, a reflection by which we 
are gainers, as Mr. James treats us to the following 
bit of description, which is really much better than 
anything in Sterne :— 

‘* T shall not forget the impression made upon me by this statement; I 
had just come from Paris, and it almost sent me ene back. 


the incidental agreements of life in the latter city had been the knock at 
my door on Saturday evevings of a charming young woman with a large 


basket covered with a snowy napkin on her arm, and on her head a | 


frilled and fluted muslin cap, which was an irresistible advertisement 
of her art. To say that my admirable d/anchisseuse was not in liquor 
is altogether too gross a compliment ; but I was always grateful to her 
for her russet cheek, her frank, expressive eye, her talkative smile, for 
the “— her charming cap was poised upon her crisp, dense hair, and 
her well-made dress was fitted to her well-made waist. I talked with 
her ; I cou/d talk with her; and as shetalked she moved about and 
laid out her linen with a delightful, modest ease. Then her light step 
carried her off again, talking, to the door, and, witha brighter smile 
and an ‘ Adieu, monsieur!’ she closed it behind her, leaving one to 
think how stupid is prejudice, and how poetic a creature a washer- 
woman may be.” 

Mr. James lets us into the secret of his own deli- 
cate reflectiveness in a description of how he saw a 
French actress bathe at Etretat. The lady 
“trots up the spring-board—which projects over the waves with one 
end uppermost, like a great see-saw—she balances a moment, and then 
gives a great aerial dive, executing on the way the most graceful of 
somersaults. ‘This performance the star of the Palais Royal repeats 
during the ensuing hour at intervals of five minutes, and leaves you as 
you lie tossing little stones into the water, to consider the curious and 
delicate question why a lady may go so far as to put herself into a 
single scant, clinging garment and take a straight leap, head downward, 
before three hundred spectators, without violation of propriety, and 
why impropriety should begin only when she turns over in the air in 
such a way that for five seconds her head is upwards. 
the matter 1s mysterious ; white and black are divided by a hair. But 
the fact remains that virtue is on one side of the hair and vice on the 


other.”’ 


This is excellent, and it is exactly the author’s way of 
observing manners. He likes to find some point of 
divergence, and take note of it; he likes to see what 
a very fine line—a line thin as a hair—divides one 
thing from another. He is pleased with his own clear 
discernment of the fact, without pretending to account 
for it: ‘‘the logic of the matter is mysterious.” 

Mr. James is accurate in describing the care the 
French take about food and bedding, and their easy 
tolerance of wretched lodging; but I notice one or 
two slight omissions. He seems to judge of things 
too much from the hotel point of view, and not to be 
very familiar with private life. 
and dinner are almost equally heavy affairs, and a 
great many dishes are produced to suit the differing 
tastes of strangers. In private life, one of the two 
meals is generally the more important, and that is 
often the aéjeuner, in which case it becomes nothing 
but a very early dinner under another name, and the 
dinner is a light, early supper. It is also a fact, little 
noticed by foreigners, that a good many French peo- 
ple impose upon themselves relative abstinence at one 
of the two meals. There are cases of steady total 
abstinence from one of them. As for “reiteration” 
it is true that the dinner is too much like the @éjeuner, 
but so many French people only take two meals a day 
hat it is natural for both to be more substantial than 


One of | 


The logic of | 





In hotels the déjeuner 


if they sat down to the table four times, as the middle 
classes often do in England. Still, after all deduc- 
tions, the fact remains that the French live extremely 
well, that their food is generally varied, well-cooked, 
and judiciously served in well-ordered meals. I 
remember hearing an English lady declare that the 
French “lived on air." That seemed to me a fine 
piece of patriotism, the truth being, as Mr. James says, 
that they feed very substantially, and show the result 
in corresponding corporeal development, especially 
in women. 

I began this review rather with the idea that so 
light and superficial a volume would hardly afford 
material for one, and now I find that there are many 
more quotable passages than a reviewer has room for, 
The book would, in fact, offer suggestions enough, 
and quotations enough, for a very long article. Under 
its slightness there are often wise remarks, as, for 
example, when at Florence Mr. James hits upon the 
real central truth about art, that it is not a thing to be 
preached about or scolded about in the “ angry gov- 
erness’’ style, but to be freely and happily enjoyed. 


“* Art is the one corner of human life in which we may take our ease, 
. In other places our passions are conditioned and embarrassed. . . . 
Art means an escape from all this. Wherever her brilliant standard floats, 
the need lor apologies and exonerations is over ; there it is enough sim- 
ply that peg ge or that we are pleased. There the tree is judged 
only by its fruits. If these are sweet, one is welcome to pluck them, 
. . . As for Mr. Ruskin’s world of art being a place where we may take 
life easily, woe to the luckless mortal who enters it with any such dis- 
position. Instead of a garden of delight, he finds a sort of assize court, 
in perpetualsession. Instead of a place in which human susceptibilities 
are lightened and suspended, he finds a region governed by a kind of 
Draconic legislation. His responsibilities, indeed, are tenfold increased ; 
the gulf between truth and erro. is forever yawning at his feet ; the pains 
and penalties of this same error are advertised in apocalyptic termin- 
ology upon a thousand sign-posts ; and the poor wanderer soon begins 
t-»look back with infinite longing to the lost paradise of the artless.’’ 


This is truly and very forcibly stated. The best qual- 
ity of the artist, as Professor Seeley has pointed out, 
is to possess a higher power of enjoyment than 
others, so that he may be a minister of enjoyment to 
them: and it might easily be shown that the highest 
function of the critic is not to attack works of art, but 
simply to take pleasure in good ones, and get them 
well preserved and well cared for, and estimated at 
their proper value. It is by no means a frivolous or 
an unnecessary function, in a time of hurried and 
often destructive industry, to be the friend and 
defender of the beautiful—P. G. Hamerton in The 


Academy. 


DR. SCHLIEMANN'S TROJA. 


Troja: Results of the Latest Researches and Dis- 
coveries on the Site of Homer's Troy, etc. 


By Dr. H. Schliemann. With a preface by 
Professor A. H. Sayce. 150 Wood-cuts and 4 
maps and plans. 8vo. Sold by John Wana- 
maker, $5.50; by mail, $5.80. 


The lesson during the last ten years enforced by the 
discoveries of Dr. Schliemann in the Troad, is one 
which the student of myth will do well to heed. A 
band of enthusiastic myth lovers, led on by Wolff, 


| had proved to their own satisfaction beyond per- 


adventure that the story of the Iliad was merely 
another version of the sun-myth, and, once started 
upon this track, there was no limitation to the ingenu- 
ity they displayed in adjusting every detail of Homer's 
immortal song to the theory they had adopted. 
Eminent scholars like Max Miiller, Grote and the 
Rev. G. W. Cox declared themselves fully assured of 
the verity of the sun-myth theory, and the poor 


| remains of historical foundation which were left when 
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Dr. Schliemann began his explorations, were not only | 


slight but rapidly wasting away. 

How absolutely the discoveries of Dr. Schliemann 
have changed this state of affairs is known in at least 
a general way to all who are interested in the con- 
dition or progression of classic study. Met at first 
by a storm of adverse criticism, of censure which 
sometimes came disgracefully’ near abuse, there is 


probably to-day no trained archeologist who doubts | 


that the theories which Dr. Schliemann claims to 
have established by his excavations are certainly true 
in their essentials, however much men may quibble 
over details. The explorer was marvellously well 


fitted for the task he undertook. Of independent | 


fortune, of vigorous and enduring physique, 
thoroughly trained in both the classic and the modern 
Greek tongue, so as to be able alike to study carefully 
the details of Homer, and to converse with his work- 


men in the trenches, excellently skilled in the science | 


and practice of archzology, so that he could estimate 
with the utmost nicety the value of the smallest relic 
which the spades of the laborers threw up, and, in 
addition to all these qualities, possessed with the 


keenest enthusiasm for his task, Dr. Schliemann was | 


the man upon whom destiny had evidently, and with 
unusual lavishness, bestowed the gifts and the 
qualities which set him apart for the work he had so 
brilliantly achieved. It should be added that he com- 


bines with devotion to his labor the perfect frankness 


of the disinterested investigator. In Ilios, the great 
work in which he detailed the bulk of his discoveries 
in the mound of Hissarlik, he supported the theory 
that the third from beneath of the seven cities, whose 
ruins are there found superimposed one upon the other, 
was the Ilium of Homer. Convinced by more 
elaborate excavations that the second, rather, is the 


one to which this honor should indubitably be | 


awarded, he has in his latest volume, Troja, made 
the necessary correction. 
the particulars of the most important discovery that 
the hill of Hissarlik, instead of constituting the whole 
of the ancient city, was merely the Pergamos, or 
citadel. Upon it stood the temples of the gods and 


the palace of a powerful prince, who is easily and | 


even satisfactorily identified with the Priam of tradi- 
tion, and who at least ruled over an extensive coun- 
try, controlled the gold mines of Astyra, and who 
carried on intercourse with distant nations both by 
land and by sea. 
story of the fall of Troy, as handed down to Homer's 
time by tradition, would be more or less modified in 


its details, and equally that the poet would not con- | 


fine himself with much exactitude to historic verity, 
yet the condition of the remains examined show that 


the city which is supposed to be the Ilium of Homeric | 


poetry perished by a conflagration of overwhelming 


magnitude and swiftness; a fact which fits exactly 
into the relation of the Iliad; and numerous other | 


particulars might be mentioned in which the corres- 
pondence between the facts as developed at Hissarlik 


and those of the traditions relating to Troy are of the | 


most conclusive significance. 


One result of the researches of Dr. Schliemann is | 
the modification of the received ideas of the civiliza- | 
As a matter of fact, Homer | 


tion of the Trojans. 
invested his heroes, who in reality belonged to the 
later stone age, with the civilization of his own time. 
As poetic properties his bows and arrows, lamps, and 
so on, are excellent, but historically they are 
anachronisms. The Trojans had bronze lance heads 
and skilfully wrought ornaments of gold and silver, 
but their principal weapons were stone battle-axes, 


with clubs and weapons made of stone bound to wood. | 


The volume also contains | 


It goes without saying that the | 


They used torches at night, and were more nearly 
allied to the cave-dwellers than to the Grecian types 


| in whose form fancy has usually embodied them. 


Not the least interesting portions of Troja are those 
which relate to the intercourse between the inhabi- 
tants of the prehistoric city and remote nations. The 
destruction of Troy may be located between the 


twelfth and fourteenth centuries before our era, and 


its remains prove that at that time it had established 
commercial relations with distant parts of Asia and 
Europe. Readers of Ilios will not need to be assured, 
indeed, that Troja is to the archeologist or the student 
a most fascinating volume, filled with excellences 
which could hardly be described in any space less 
than that of the book itself.— Boston Advertiser. 


KADESH-BARNEA. 
KADESH-BARNEA. Its Importance and Probable Site, 
with the Story of a Hunt for it. Including 
Studies of the Route of the Exodus and the 
Southern Boundary of the Holy Land. By H. Clay 
Trumbull, D.D., Editor of the Sunday School 
Times. 8vo. Sold by John Wanamaker, $3.75 ; 
by mail, $4.00. 
It may appear singular that a learned volume should 
be devoted to a theme so briefly disposed of in the 
cyclopedias, yet Kadesh-Barnea possesses an interest 
and importance of a peculiar character, and all the 
more now as the author of this book believes that he 
has discovered its long-lost site. By common con- 
sent Kadesh ranked next to Sinai in historical im- 
portance. - During nearly forty years it was the 
Uitima Thule of the main body of the Israelites, who, 
after advancing to that place, were unable to proceed 
further, being obliged to turn back and wander in 
the desert, where they found means of living among 
the valleys and oases of the Sinaitic peninsula. The 
name Kadesh, signifying Holy, was evidently applied 
by the Israelites on account of the Tabernacle resting 
there. Barnea being variously interpreted, and may 
mean The Desert of the Wandering. It is first men- 
tioned in Genesis xiv. 7, as lying on the route of 
Chedorlaomer, but it is afterwards used in connection 
with Abraham and Hagar. When the Israelites left 
Sinai they appear to have moved towards Kadesh as 
a well-known place, eleven days’ journey distant. 
Thence the spies were sent out into Canaan. Its 
location has been regarded as furnishing the key to 
the wanderings of the Israelites. In 1842, Rowlands, 
in opposition to Robinson, pointed out Ain Quadis as 
the site, and in 1881 Dr. Trumbull, after much search- 
ing, found the place described by his predecessor, 
though all others had failed. In this admirable 
volume he gives the story of his hunt for the lost site, 
which now appears to be well defined. In connec- 
tion with this search and the demonstration of his 
argument, we have an identification of the route of 
the Exodus. Many errors into which his predeces- 
sors naturally fell have been pointed out. Dr, Trum- 
bull has produced a learned and scholarly work, 
which is amply fortified by notes and authorities, 
conveniently arranged at the bottom of his pages, 
and showing a careful and quite exhaustive acquaint- 
ance with the rich literature more or less connected 
with his themes. Forty pages of indexes, together with 
maps and illustrations, combine to render the material 
easily accessible. This is, therefore, a thoroughly 
well-studied and equipped work, capable of fulfilling 
an important office in the library of the student of 
Biblical antiquities, while at the same time it is a 
work that will be enjoyed richly by the general 
reader, who will find the story one of popular interest. 
— The Churchman. 
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THE STORY OF CHINESE GORDON. 


THE STORY OF CHINESE GORDON. By A. Egmont 
Hake, 8vo, Sold by John Wanamaker, $3.50; 
by mail, $3.65. 


The title of Mr. Hake’s book is very attractive. Few 
men now living are better subjects for the biographer 
than the brave, modest and disinterested soldier who 
put down the Tai Ping rebellion and broke up the 
slave trade in the Soudan. His career has been as 
far beyond the ordinary as his personal character. 
The story is that of a life of brilliant action, with 
utter carelessness of fame. No doubt a more judi- 
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what the world calls fame, is due to several circum- 


| stances, the chief of which is his own unfeigned impa- 


| tience of public honors. 


He refused to go to Pekin 
after he had suppressed the rebellion, and on one 


| occasion he drove out of his tentthe Imperial envoys 


cious writer than Mr. Hake would have been con- | 


tent to let the facts laud the hero, sparing some of 
the adjectives which convey his natural admiration 
for the achievements and virtues of his cousin. On 


the first page we encounter an implied comparison of | 
the purity of Chinese Gordon's character with that of | 


Christ. 


tunate parallel. Almost everywhere the value of the 


The last chapter ends with a similarly unfor- | 


narrative is impaired by Mr. Hake’s fear that the | 


reader wiil underestimate the hero, and by his dispo- 
sition to find significant and admirable the most 
trivial incidents in Gordon’s career. The result is 
that the reader who cares to draw his own conclu- 
sions is forced at the outset into a critical, if not an 
antagonistic, attitude. If he finally arrives at some- 
thing like the biographer’s own enthusiasm, it is des- 


pite rather than by reason of the running accompa- | 


niment of praise. We readily share Mr. Hake’s 


expressed conviction that the person likely to be least | Seni B. ule! 
| famine in Manchester—7he Critic. 


pleased with the book is Gordon himself. He rarely 
talks of the past; never of the merits of his own 
deeds. In his moral make-up, a religious, almost fa- 


talistic, sense of duty occupies all the space commonly | 


allotted to personal vanity. 

In other respects the biography is quite satisfac- 
tory. The story of Gordon's decisive campaign 
against the Tai Pings, the long-haired rebels obey- 
ing the Heavenly King, is well told, and is clearer 
and fuller in detail than any other account yet pub- 
lished. Gordon’s own journals and letters to mem- 
bers of his family in England have furnished Mr. 
Hake with abundant material for an exceedingly 
interesting narrative. Atthe head of a rowdy army 
first organized by the American adventurer Ward this 
Major of British Engineers succeeded in overthrow- 
ing the empire established by the fanatic school- 
master Hung, who for years divided the rule of 
China with the Manchu dynasty at Pekin and caused 
British trade interests no end of alarm. Gordon's 
principal part in the overthrow of the rebellion and 
the establishment of peace has already been acknowl- 
edged with sufficient distinctness by writers like A. 
Wilson, in The Ever-Victorious Army, Col. C. C. 
Chesney, in his Essays on modern Military Biogra- 
phy and Dr. S. Wells Williams, in The Middle 
Kin’gdom—even Dr. Williams speaks of him as Col. 
Peter Gordon. But here we have a new view of the 
high motives which inspired Gordon’s action in China, 
of the genius of his leadership, and especially of his 
noble indignation at the treachery of his allies Li and 
the other Imperialist leaders who procured the assas- 
sination of the rebel Kings after the fall of Suchau. 
There can be no doubt that Gordon was in earnest 
when, learning with astonishment and horror of the 
murder of the kings, he took his revolver and started 
in pursuit of Li, ‘‘ the Chinese Bismarck.’’ He would 
have dispatched that able and eminent diplomatist 
like a dog if he had found him just then. 

The fact that Gen. Gordon’s achievements in China 


who carried him a money present of 10,000 taels. 
Throughout his career he has refused other pay for 
his services than the actual necessities of life requi- 
red. Then, again, the British Government treated 
him shabbily after his disinterested philanthropy had 
served the ends of a somewhat mercenary policy. It 
will be remembered, also, that his extraordinary 
campaign against the Tai Pings lay in the shadow 
of the more momentous events of our own Civil 
War. 

From the story of Gordon’s career in China—an 
epic complete in itself and possessing all the ele- 
ments of dramatic interest—and from the vague but 
still valuable account of his operations in breaking 
up the slave trade in the region of the Upper Nile, 
we get a distinct idea of his personality. It is remark- 
able and very engaging. A born leader of men, he 
carries to the performance of duty a genius for 
action, a courage and independence of judgment, 
and a perfectly unselfish devotion to the cause of 
humanity—rarely the qualities of the same individ- 
ual. Gen. Gordon's is an upright soul. The Em- 
press of China sent hima gold medal. One day it 
disappeared. Long afterward his friends discovered 
accidentally that Chinese Gordon had erased the in- 
scription on this medal, sold the gold for ten pounds, 
and sent the proceeds to the sufferers by the cotton 


THE WILD TRIBES OF THE SOUDAN. 


THE WILD TRIBES OF THE SOUDAN. An account of 
Travel and sport chiefly in the Basé Country. 
Being Personal Experiences and Adventures 
during three Winters spent in the Soudan. By 
F. L. James, M. A. 8vo. Sold by John Wana- 
maker, $3.75 ; by mail, $4.00. 


Events that are occuring in the Soudan, and that are 


likely to happen there in the near future, impart an 





have never yet brought him their full equivalent in | 


| chronicle of original research. 


accidental interest to Mr. F. L. James’s Wild Tribes 
of the Soudan, Intrinsically the book is one of 
slight merit. It is neither a particularly vivacious 
book of travel and adventure, nor an instructive 
As an account of 
travelling and sporting experiences it is greatly 
inferior to many of its kind. Its personal incidents 
and situations are described in a monotonous and 
commonplace manner. An eagerness for sport in a 
field hitherto comparatively new and unappropriated 
by Englishmen led the author and his party to pene- 
trate the district inhabited by the Basé, or Kumana, 
a tribe of whom little is known, and whose people are 
more uncivilized and more nearly allied to the pure 
negro than any other in that quarter of Africa. Of 
these not very interesting people the author gives 
some superficial and mildly entertaining information, 
when he can tear himself away from his chronicle of 
the slaughter of lions and hippopotami, panthers and 
hyenas, ostriches and crocodiles, and other more 
ignoble game, or when he takes a respite from the 
record of his not very heroic squabbles with sheiks 
and guides, or of his more exciting conflicts with 
other unfriendly or jealous or greedy natives. The 
chief interest and value of his book reside, as we 
have intimated, in its accidental relation to and its 
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really excellent maps of that portion of Upper Egypt | 


between Nubia and Abyssinia geographically known 
as the Soudan, which is the theatre of the war 
between the hordes of the False Prophet and the 
Egyptians. It was over precisely this ground that 
Mr. James and his party tramped or rode back and 
forth in pursuit of game from early in December, 
1881, till the middle of April, 1882, and his descrip- 
tion of the people and productions of this region, its 
roads and caravan routes, its rivers and water- 
courses—in fine, of its topography, conformation, 
facilities for intercommunication, and avenues to the 


adjacent districts of Egypt north of the Soudan—is | 


perhaps the fullest, most minute, and most accurate, 
as it undoubtedly is the most recent, that is available 
to the general reader.— Harper's Magazine. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


MARIEANTOINETTE. By Sarah Tytler. 12mo. Sold 
by John Wanamaker, 75 cents; by mail 85 cents. 


Miss Tytler’s life of Marie Antoinette has all the 
merits which one asks in a short biography, and we 
have no doubt that it will be accepted as the most satis- 
factory sketch of its subject. 


her a vivid impression of the charm of personality 
and the innocent life of the Queen. At the 
time the book could not help being largely historical, 
and the historical chapters are graphic and instructive. 
What we miss, in the truthful and sympathetic sketch 
of the Queen's character, is a distinct appreciation of 
her influence on the history of the time, No one 
nowadays would repeat, or even incline to believe, 
the slanders that were current against her at the 


time, nor to make her directly responsible for the | 
| tive as the work of Professor Rein. 


misgovernment which caused the Revolution. Never- 
theless, it must be acknowledged that her public 
influence, such as it was, was not good. 


know how to govern, it was no small evil that there 
was a Queen who had no comprehension either of the 
nation over which she was placed or of the circum- 
stances and forces which surrounded her. 


duchess. Neither of them was suited to a throne in 
troublous times.—. Y. Evening Post. 


QUEEN VICTORIA. 


QUEEN VIcToRIA: Her Girlhood and Womanhood. 
By Grace Greenwood. 12mo. Sold by John 
Wanamaker, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 


Grace Greenwood's Queen Victoria is the royal tribute 
of a most republican heart to one who has deserved 
it both as queen and woman. The details of English 
public and political history are avoided, only so 
much of it being introduced as the biographic narra- 
tive requires. and nothing being allowed to interfere 
with or weaken the impression of England's Queen as 
a woman from girlhood up. But the womanhood is 
portrayed as that of a queen, and nowhere loses in 
dignity by the treatment, which fills it with human 
interest. There is nothing in all the range of bio- 
graphy more beautiful than the story of this young 
maiden, sheltered and nobly nurtured in her mother’s 
home, and expanding in the essential reality of 
queenly womanhood even more rapidly than’ she 
advanced to the throne. Grace Greenwood, with all 
her admiration, can never suppress her own republi- 
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j Her aim is biographical | 
rather than historical, and the reader receives from | 


same 


| JAPAN. 


If the great- 
est misfortune of the time was a King who did not | 


Her | 
husband would have made an excellent locksmith; | 
she would have been a charming and blameless | 
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can heart. The freedom, mingled with high, genuine 
respect, of her dealing with these high personages, is 
one of the charms of the book as we read it. It is 
American all over, in the best sense of simple-hearted 
American unembarrassed dealing with royalty. The 
main facts are not new. We are even met at the 
outset with a modest disclaimer which warns us to 
expect less gleaning from rare and original sources 
than we actually find. Some exceptions can be 
raised against the style, which occasionally reminds 
the reader too much of the requirements of journal- 
istic writing; but the truth and vitality of the portrait 
are preserved throughout. It is possible that the 
history rather underrates the agency of Baron 


| Stockmar, and of Leopold, though nothing can be 


better done than the pages which are devoted to this 
wisest prince of his day. The whole history of 
Victoria’s advent, of her coronation and assumption of 
the queenly state, together with the romance of her 
betrothal and marriage, is done so well as to be 
worthy of the events; and this is the highest praise 
any history can have. The volume does full justice 
to the purifying and elevating influence of the Queen 


| and of the Prince Consort upon all grades of English 
| society, and is a kindling, and in all ways most useful 


book.— Zhe /ndependent. 


REIN’S JAPAN. 


By J. J. Rein. Translated from the German. 
20 illustrations and 2 maps 8vo. Sold by 
John Wanamaker, $5.50; by mail, $5.85. 


Since the Japanese wrenched themselves into the 
current of European civilization fourteen years ago, 
we have had an abundance of literature upon the 
country, but nothing so systematic, solid, and exhaus- 
The work is 
based on a residence of nearly two years, and exten- 
sive journeys through several of the islands in 1874 
and 1875. As Dr. Rein was sent out on an official 
mission by the Prussian Government to study and 
give an account of the trade of Japan and its special 
branches of industry, he received every assistance, 
not only from the German representatives in the 
country, but from the Japanese officials themselves. 
Dr. Rein is an accomplished geographer in the com- 
prehensive German acceptation of the term, and is 


| evidently besides a scholar of trained powers and 


untiring industry. After a brief geographical 
sketch, Professor Rein proceeds to give a systematic 
account of the geological conditions of the country, 
including a valuable section on the seismical pheno- 
mena for which Japan is notorious. This is followed 
by chapters on the orography, hydrography, and 
climate of the country, and two long chapters of 
much scientific value on the flora and fauna. The 
second and larger part of the work is devoted to the 
Japanese people. And first we have an excellent 
summary of the history of the country down to the 
existing state of things. Following this, we have a 
sketch of the ethnography of the Japanese, including 
the Anios. The concluding chapters are devoted to 
the topography of the country, in which each of the 
leading divisions and towns is described in some 
detail. As we have said, the whole work is compiled 
on a carefully considered plan, and while much of it 
is really interesting reading, it will be mainly valuable 
as a compendious reference-book until superseded by 
the results of more complete knowledge. In this 
respect it is at present withouta rival. The work 
contains two large excellert maps and numerous 
illustrations, mostly phototypes.—London Times. 
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HESTER. 


HEsTER. By Mrs. Oliphant. Sold by John Wana- 
maker, 12mo., cloth, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 
Franklin Square Library, 15 cents; by mail, 17 
cents. 


Mrs. Oliphant writes so fast that it is almost impossi- 
ble to keep pace with her. All she produces is read- 
able ; only a little of it is memorable. 
sand pities that she cannot bring herself to write less 
and work more; for, at her best, she is, I think, with 
one or two exceptions, the best of living English 
novelists. She is at her best in Hester. There, trom 
first to last, she is the Mrs. Oliphant of Salem Chapel 


and Miss Majoribanks—an artist, that is, in portrait- | 


ure and observation, an excellent humorist, a master | ?© Rida sadiggr 
of human character, and an adept in certain forms | '*S immeasurable delicacies of observation, its keen- 


of human experience. Not since A Beleaguered 
the best of its kind we have had since Bunyan—has 
she done anything, as it seems to me, so vigorous and 
sound, so rich in quality, and so capable in style. It 
is a story of life in an English country town—Red- 
borough, to wit—and it sets forth the fortunes, 
material and spiritual, of divers members of a cer- 


tain family from the head of the house down to the | 


poor relations and the relations by marriage. In the 
beginning, which is a long way back, John Vernon, 
the managing partner in Vernon’s Bank, has slighted 
his cousin, Catharine Vernon, and married another 
woman, 
Bank’s money ; and one fine day he disappears. The 
Bank is on the verge of ruin; but Catharine, who is 
a woman of genius, steps in and saves it, and with it 
the family honor. She sticks to her work, and in her 
hands the Bank grows greater and stronger than 
ever; while she, for her part, becomes a local mag- 


nate, after whom people name their houses and build- | 


ers their terraces and squares, and who, for her char- 


ity, her enterprise, her fine clear head and good | 


strong heart, is practically the queen of Redborough. 
Among her works of mercy are the transformation of 


an old family house, the Heronry, into a set of tiny | 


mansions called the Vernonry, and the installation 
therein of a certain number of decayed Vernons, and, 


on her own retirement from active business, the eleva- | 


tion to the chief command of the Bank of two of her 
young cousins, Harry and Edward. Meanwhile, to 


John Vernon and his wife, walking between tavern | 


and tavern all the Continent over, and living the life 


of shabby-genteel dishonesty, there has been born a | 
daughter, Hester, in whem we have to be heroically | 
| hold upon her girl friends after leaving school, melts 
| their mothers and aunts to admiration by her gentle 


interested. John Vernon dies; and Mrs. John and 
Hester, on Catharine’s invitation, take up their quar- 
ters in the Vernonry. Thenceforth 
heroine. At fourteen she is bold, intelligent, inde- 


pendent, incorruptibly just: as like Catharine as one | 
The two, however, do not hit it | 


pea is like another. 
off together. They begin by misunderstanding each 
other—their first interview is capital comedy; for 
Catharine, as becomes a benevolent despot, who is 
also an old maid, and withal a person vi vrains, has 
acquired habits of superiority, and has got into the 
way of being an amused observer of the meannesses 
and littlenesses with which she is brought into con- 
tact. These peculiarities are abominable to Hester. 
She learns to detest Catharine; to pity, and perhaps 
despise, her poor, feeble, gentle. idiotic litue mother ; 
to scorn and avoid the back-biting, small-talking, 
envious creatures who are her fellow-pensioners—Mr. 
Mildmay Vernon, the carping, acrid, egotistic old 
bachelor, and the two Miss Vernon-Ridgways, who 
are a couple of villainous old maids; and to make 
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| that I know of, nowhere else in English fiction. 


It is a thou- | 


| A LATTER-DAY SAINT. 





Hester is our | 


| leader of society and ‘‘lets herself go.”’ 
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friends and relatives of old Captain Morgan and his 
wife, who, not being Vernons, but only poor relations 
of Catharine’s mother, are intolerable to all the Ver- 
nonry besides, and who are, perhaps, the sweetest old 
cuuple ever put into a book. In these thoughts and 
among these influences Hester ripens into sucha 
brilliant and commanding young maiden as exists, 
How 
her heart begins its life of love, how she and Cathar- 
ine come to understand and esteem each other, and 
how, when it is all too late, her eyes are unsealed 


| and the mystery of existence is made plain and open 
| toher, I shall not say. 


Mrs. Oliphant’s own work is 
too good, too full, too complete and rich, to be made 
the subject of compression and an impertinent frécis. 
Besides, I have had so much pleasure in the book— 


ness of perception, its many moving touches of 


City—that admirable allegory, in some ways surely | humor and wit and fine creativeness—that I prefer 
| to leave it as nearly virgin as possible, 


I confess 
myself in love with Hester and all her surroundings, 
from Catharine herself to Mrs. John, from the Mor- 
gans to their grandchild, the admirable Emma. To 
me Hester combines the best qualities of Miss Mar- 
joribanks and Salem Chapel, while it has a certain 
distinction of manner, an easy mastery of method, 
and a fine superiority of mental attitude in which 
both these are lacking. Next to A Beleaguered City, 
I cannot but esteem it as its author’s best and strong- 


| est book.—W. Henley, in The Academy. 
He goes on to live hard and squander the | 


A LATTER-DAY SAINT, 


Being the story of the Con- 
version of Ethel Jones related by Herself. 16mo., 
Sold by John Wanamaker, 75 cents; by mail, 
85 cents. 


This Latter-Day Saint is not a Mormon; neither is 
she a person of heavenly tendencies. She is, on the 
contrary, a worldling of the worldliest sort, cold- 
hearted, selfish, and vulgar, with that exceeding vul- 
garity which consists in a flippant incapacity to see 
anything in the world but ‘‘a good time.’ Miss 
Ethel Jones, the daughter of a commonplace family, 
goes to a fashionable school, and deliberately sets 
about conquering the affection of girls of a higher 
station. She has a thirst for the good things of this 
world, cleverness enough to see how she may win 
them, and self-control enough to pursue without 
flinching the scheme she forms. She maintains her 


and reserved manners, her self-denial, and general 
refinedtone. She thus gets “‘ the chance ” she covets, 
makes the rich marriage she plans for—a marriage 
with which her heart has nothing to do—secures her 
Newport house and another in the city, sets up for a 
She joins 
in the fastest amusements of the fastest clique in 
society, snubs her old friends, neglects and pation- 
izes her husband, and ends after atribulation brought 
on by a masked ball with a dangerous illness which 


| destroys her beauty and makes her a wiser woman. 


The book is not a pleasant one, but it is deftly put 


| together, its points are well made, and its implied sat- 
| ire is good. The cold and debased glitter which 


becomes such a story and such a heroine is well pre- 
served throughout. There is not a little art in the 
consistencies with which Ethel’s heart of stone and 
forehead of brass are kept to the fore.—V. Y. Trib- 
une. 
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SONGS UNSUNG, 


Soncs UnsunG. By Lewis Morris. 12mo. Sold by 
John Wanamaker, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 


If popularity is any test of a poet's quality and power 
—and within certain limits it certainly is—Mr. Lewis 
Morris ought to be far more widely known in this 
country than we suspect he is. The Epic of Hades 
found a good many American readers, but there are 
few Americans, probably, who have any great fam- 
iliarity with a poet of whose successive works edition 
after edition is called for in England. Those who 
read with any degree of care and sympathy Mr. 
Morris's latest volume, Songs Unsung, will not find 
it difficult to explain the secret of his strong hold 
upon English readers. He is a poet of virile energy 
and of decided convictions in a time when a great 
deal of current verse wanders like an aimless stream 
from mood to mood, without receiving any strong 
impulse at the beginning, or pouring itself into any 
discoverable sea at the end. A great deal of the 
poetry of the day is mere improvisation ; it is simply 


the expression of poetic moods without any very | 


clear thought or any well-defined purpose. The 
musician sits at his instrument and, with the musical 
mood upon him, lets his fingers wander idly over the 
keys, interpreting, half unconsciously to himself, the 
vague and obscure fancies which fill his brain and 
heart. Musical reveries of this kind are often bril- 


the place of those finely constructed and nobly 
planned compositions in which the clear and har- 
monious thought of a great musician expresses itself. 
Mr. Morris is fluent without being facile; he has the 


gift of melody without that dangerous power of | 
rhyming which is apt to beat a thought out in the | 


endeavor to make it clear. Humanity is a marked 
characteristic of Mr. Morris's verse; his thoughts run 
along the common highways of human experience, 


finding suffici athos < é i i we. 
nding sufficient pathos and beauty in common life to | guished by mere elegance and refinement to leave a 


give his songs both theme and inspiration. The 


doubt and uncertainty about the highest things that | 
| country. 


are in the air of the time do not paralyze Mr. Morris, 
but rather summon his power to a more resolute 
grappling with the mysteries of life, and give his 
verse those tones of decision and conviction which 


reveal a clear and vigorous mind. He has always | 


that picturesque power which li i a | : ; Se 3 
P que power which limns in a few words a | ever wishes to attain an English style, familiar, but 


suggestive and alluring picture of nature or of life, 
evoking the imagination of the reader to supplement 
the clear and vigorous work of the poet.— Zhe Chris- 
tian Union. 


JOSEPH ADDISON. 


J. Appison. By W. J, Courthope. 12mo. Sold by 
John Wanamaker, 60 cents; by mail, 70 cents. 


CHAPTER I. 


Of the four English men of letters whose writings 


most fully embody the spirit of the eighteenth cen- | 


tury, the one who provides the biographer with the 
scantiest materials is Addison. In his Journal to 
Stella his social verses, and his letters to his friends, 
we have a vivid picture of those relations with women 
and that protracted suffering which invest with such 
tragic interest the history of Swift. Pope, by the pub- 
lication of his own correspondence, has enabled us, 
in a way that he never intended, to understand the 
strange moral twist which distorted a nature by no 


| means devoid of noble 


| and wisdom 


| powerful nature to leave a mark upon its page. 
| such a judgment would certainly be erroneous. 


| more than “‘a parson in a tye-wig, 





| a drama, ora novel 

erty in the fame of his work. 
| flicting social elements, to bring order out of chaos 
| in the sphere of criticism, to form right ways of think- 
| ing about questions of morals, taste, and breeding, 


[ Number Ig. 


instincts. Johnson was 
fortunate in the companionship of perhaps the best 
biographer who ever lived. But the real life and 
character of Addison scarcely any contemporary 
remains. The formal narrative prefixed to his works 
by Tickell is, by that writer’s own admission, little 
more than a bibliography. Steele, who might have 


| told us more than any man about his boyhood and 
| his manner o. life in London, had become estranged 
from his old friend before his death. 


No writer has 
taken the trouble to preserve any account of the wit 
that enlivened the ‘‘little senate’’ at 
Button’s. His own letters are, as a rule, compositions 
as finished as his papers in the Spectator. Those 
features in his character which excite the greatest 


| interest have been delineated by the hand of an enemy 


— an enemy who possessed an unrivalled power of sat- 
rical portrait-painting, and was restrained by no 


| regard for truth from creating in the public mind such 


impressions about others as might serve to heighten the 


| favourable opinion of himself. 


This absence of dramatic incident in Addison's 
life would lead us naturally to conclude that he was 
deficient in the energy and passion which cause a 
Yet 
Shy 
and reserved as he was, the unanimous verdict of his 
most illustrious contemporaries is decisive as to the 


| respect and admiration which he excited among 


liant, sometimes interesting, but they can never take | them. 


The man who could exert $0 potent an influ- 
ence over the mercurial Steele, who could fascinate 


| the haughty and cynical intellect of Swift, whose con- 


versation, by the admission of his satirist Pope, had init 
something more charming than that of any other man; 
of whom it was said that he might have been chosen 
king if he wished it ; such a man, though to the coarse 
perception of Mandeville he might have seemed no 
” can hardly have 
been deficient in force of character. 

Nor would it have been possible for a writer distin- 


lasting impress on the literature and society of his 
In one generation after another, men 
representing opposing elements of rank, class interest, 


| and taste, have agreed in acknowledging Addison’s 


extraordinary merits. ‘‘ Whoever wishes,”’ says John- 
son—at the end of a biography strongly colored with 
the prepossessions of a semi-Jacobite Tory—‘ who- 


not coarse, and elegent but not ostentatious, must 
give his days and nights to the volumes of Addison.”’ 


| ‘Such a mark of national respect,’’ says Macaulay, 


the best representative of middle-class opinion in the 


| present century, speaking of the statue erected to 


Addison in Westminster Abbey, ‘‘ was due to the 
unsullied statesman, to the accomplished scholar, to 
the master of pure English eloquence, to the consum- 
mate painter of lifeand manners. It was due, above 
all, to the great satirist, who alone knew how to use 


| ridicule without abusing it; who, without inflicting a 


wound, effected a great social reform, and who recon- 
ciled wit and virtue after a long and disastrous separa- 


| tion, during which wit had been led astray by 


profligacy, and virtue by fanaticism.” 
This verdict of a great critic is accepted by an age 


to which the grounds of it are, perhaps, not very ap- 


The author of any ideal creation—a poem, 
has an imprescriptible prop- 
But harmonise con- 


parent. 


are operations of which the credit, though it is cer- 
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tainly to be ascribed to particular individuals, is gen- 
erally absorbed by society itself. Macaulay’s eulogy 
is as just as it is eloquent, but the pages of the Specta- 
ror alone will hardly show the reader why Addison 
should be so highly praised for having reconciled wit 
with virtue. Nor, looking at him as a critic, will it 
appear a great achievement to have pointed out to 
English society the beauties of Paradise Lost, unless 


it be remembered that the taste of the preceding | 
| reveries. 


generation still influence Addison’s contemporaries, 


and that in that generation Cowley was accounted a | 


greater poet than Milton. 

To estimate Addison at his real value we must re- 
gard him as the chief architect of Public Opinion in 
the eighteenth century. * * * * * * 


NEWPORT. 


NEWPORT, By GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 16mo. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, 95 cents; by mail, 
$1.05. 

CHAPTER I. 

At the beginning of the Newport season there is a 

gentle novelty about the surroundings, even to those 

who are most familiar with them: indeed, for the 
moment, it closely resembles the surprise of a dis- 
covery. 

“‘Don’t you think sor’’ Mrs, Deering asked her 
cousin Oliphant. They were walking together through 
the Casino grounds, and had just taken some chairs 
on the inner lawn. ‘I've always found itso. How 
is it, Eugene, with you?” 

Her vivacious, rosy face, as she put the question, 
made more impression on him than her remark. 

‘‘IT have no experience,” he said; “it is so long, 
you know, since I was here last, and everything was 
different then.’’ Perhaps it occurred to Mrs. Deering 
that, under the term “ everything,”’ he included many 
circumstances of deeper moment than mere outward 
changes ; but he went on as if these had no place in 
his thoughts: ‘‘ This establishment is so recent that 
it can’t be a very old story even to you. I certainly 
feel the novelty you speak of; but will it go on? 
That's what I want to know. If it will, I shall be 
grateful to Newport.” 

‘** Ah, now you are asking to much,” said his cousin, 
bestowing upon him so much of reproof as the spark- 
ling contentment in her young eyes would consent 


to. ‘I hope you're not going to begin sighing, after | 


my advising you to come here. Please observe that 
it isn’t flattering to me.” 

‘*True,”’ said Oliphant, smiling ; ‘‘ you might con- 
strue it so. Well, you sha’n’t hear a murmur. Not 


a drum shall be heard, nor a funeral note escape me.” | 


“I should trust they wouldn't,” Mrs. Deering ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ You really have no cause to complain, 
Eugene. You are well off; you are still young ;”’ and 
she was considering whether to add ‘‘ you are hand- 
some,’’ when he cut short the enumeration. 

‘* Not so very youthful,” hesaid. ‘‘ There isa great 


without any adverb. When you put that in, you clap 
on about ten years at one stroke.” 
“Well,” replied Mrs. Deering, taking advantage of 


the chance, ‘‘even ten years can't make it so very | ; r L 
| lost some of its attractiveness, but we trust still main- 


bad. How old are you, really ?” 


Oliphant affected to ponder. ‘‘ That,” he said, 


“is one of the greatest mysteries of the period. I | 


may be able to tell you, though, some day or other.” 
She knew, however, that he had probably entered 
his fortieth year; and in fact there were little glintings 


of silver white here and there in the comely chestnut | 
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hue of the thick, short, curling hair beneath his hat- 
brim. The tolerant sun disclosing these was no more 
indifferent to their presence than Oliphant: as for 
Mary Deering, she thought they added distinction to 
his fine bearing and strong, quiet face. So did other 
people. It may be said here that, although Oliphant 
had been for three years a widower, women of un- 
doubted attractiveness had several times, without his 
being aware of it, made him the object of sentimental 
At this very moment, his cousin, who from 
her point of view as a married woman was quite dis- 
interested, busied herself with a silent inquiry as to 
whether he had positively decided never to wed again ; 
being convinced that if he persisted in such a decision 
it would be a great pity. * * * * * 


NOTES. 


It is no longer a secret that Mr. Thomas Wharton of 
this city,is the author of thealready severely criticised 
Latter-Day Saint. The very general attention 
his little story has attracted must be somewhat of a 
surprise to the young author who has the honor of 
beginning the series of American novels to be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Holt & Company. 

Rev. R. Heber Newton has about ready for pub- 
lication The Book of Beginnings, treating of sub- 
jects his recent pulpit utterances have made free with. 

A Collection of Sacred Lyrics and a volume of 
selections from the prose writings of Milton are 
shortly to be added to the Parchment series. 

Mr. E. C. Stedman finds time, even in the whirl of 
Wall Street, to write verses. The new edition of his 
poems will contain several recently written. 

The last of Anthony Trollope’s posthumous 
novels bears the title An Old Man’s Love. It is sin- 
gular that Trollope’s rule to have his stories entirely 
written before allowing any portion to be published 
should have been broken with the Land Leaguers, 
which, partly given to the public in an English news- 
paper before his death, was left unfinished. 

In the Trades, the Tropics, and the Roaring 
Forties, continues Mrs. Brassey's voyages in the yacht 
Sunbeam. An American edition will soon appear. 

Will some one tell us who first said ‘‘ Honest con- 
fession is good for the soul.” One of the readers of 
Book News has made the inquiry and would be 
grateful for an answer. 

An édition de /uxe, limited to 300 copies, is to be 
made of the works of Edgar Allen Poe. Mr. R. H. 
Stoddard’s memoir and essays on Poe, by Lowell and 
Willis are to be included in the eight octavo volumes 
of this edition. Mr. Platt, Mr. Gifford and other 


| artists will provide illustrations. 


A novelty in periodicals is the Foreign Eclectic, 
which gives fresh selections from the leading French 
and German magazines in the original. A gifted 
woman of Philadelphia is said to be the useful person 


difference between being ‘still young’ and young | whom those of us who are versed in the tongues have 


to thank for making this effort to fill the want of such 
a magazine. Two numbers of this commendable 


| publication has already appeared. 


The Critic in merging with Good Literature has 


tains its deserved reputation of being the newsiest of 
all the literary papers. 

The Book Buyer, a revival of an old monthly, 
is the medium the house of Scribner will in future use 
for more direct communication with the literary pub- 
lic. 
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We have received the Handy Atlas of the World, 
an American production, in size and in appearance 
much like the small English atlases, but over which 
it has the decided advantage of fifteen different maps 
devoted to this country, instead of the usual unsatis- 
factory single one of the English. 


Polar explorations; one of Stanley’s discoveries in 
Central Africa, and another illustrating the new 
standard railway time. 
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TrojA. Results of the Latest Researches and Dis- 


coveries on the site of Homer's Troy, and in the | 
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1882, and a Narrative of a Journey inthe Troad | 
8vo, cloth, | 
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cost of the Prussian Government. Twenty illus- 
trations and two maps. By J. J. Rein. 8vo, 
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16mo, cloth, 95 | 
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Scientific series. 12mo, cloth, $1.35; by mail; 
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LocKkE’s THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. With a notice of 
Berkeley. By Dr. McCosh. Philosophic series, 
No. 5. 8vo, paper, 40 cents ; by mail, 43 cents. 
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12mo, cloth 75 
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Enlarged edition, 8vo, cloth, $3.50; by mail, 
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By Dean Stanley. Mew edition. With a map. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 ; by mail, $1.75. 

LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE JEWISH CHURCH. 
First series. From Abraham to Samuel. By 
Dean Stanley. Mew edition. With maps, plans, 
and a portrait. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.75. 


REFERENCE. 


A NEw ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON HISTORICAL PRIN- 
cCIPLES. By A.H. Murray. PartI., A to Ant., 
4to, paper, $3.25. 


TRIBUNE ALMANAC FOR 1884. By Edward McPherson. 
16mo, 23 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 


Wor.p’s PRocress. By G. P. Putman. 
tion. 8vo, cloth, $4.50. 


New edt- 
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HEALTH AT HOME. 
Davis. Appleton’s Home Books, No. 12. 
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CO-OPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING. By Melusina Fay 
Pierce. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents; by mail, 80cents. 


THE QUESTION OF SHIPS. By J. D. J. Kelley, U.S. N. 
I2mo, 95 cents; by mail, $1.07. 


PICTURES OF ENGLISH Society. From London 
Punch. By George du Maurier. Parchment 
Paper Series. 24mo, 25 cents; by mail, 28 cents. 
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Introduction to the Teaching of Ancient 
Languages, - - - . 
De l’Enseignement des Langues vivantes, 
Entretiens sur la Grammaire, - - 
Causeries avec mes Eléves. Edition Illustrée, 
Petites Causeries, - 
Causeries avecles Enfants. Edition Illustrée, 
Fables de La Fontaine (avec Notes et Com- 


mentaries), - - - - 
Talks with Cassar, De Bello Gallico, - 
The Vade Mecum of the Latinist, - - 


A Word for Word Rendering into English 
of De Bello Gallico. Book L., ~ 
Contes Merveilleux par les Fréres Grimm, 
Charles Perrault et Xavier Saintine, 
suivis d'une Etude sur l’Etymolgie et 
la Synonymie des Mots, - - 


8 8 
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° 
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By A. N. VAN DAELL AND J. SCHRAKAMP, 
Das Deutsche Buch der Sauveur Schule, 


By L. SAUVEUR AND A. N. Vin DAELL. 
.a Parole Francaise, - - - 
La Parole I 


By arrangement with the authors, we now have the | 


agency forthe sale of these books. 
plied. 


The trade sup- 


The effectual attraction to 
our book storeisthe way we sell. 


We buy as low as we can, and | 
sellat asmall profit. That’sthe 
No trying to get | 
somebody else’s price. No hag- | 
No deviation from the | 


| kind in this country, and the largest in the world. 


whole of it. 


gling. 
mark on the fly-leaf. 


It is a bookstore in which | 


| for amounts from $500 to $30,000. 


prices are systematically fair ; 
and which is almost never un- 


dersold. 


books as in other merchandise. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BOOK NEWS. 


| The Story of the Bible. 


| and understand. 
| 360 pages, 16mo. 


First Steps ie Little Sect. 


Fair trade is just as 


racticable, just in | 
P 4 J wae casy, mM | for their support should insure his life for their 
| benefit. 


[Number Io. 


From Genesis to Revelation. Told in simple language, adapted t» all 
ages, but especially to the young. 704 pages, octavo. 274 illustrations. 


One Hundred and Tenth Thousand Now Selling. 


Catalogue Price, 


The Story of the Gospel. 


The New Testament for the young. Written in words easy to read 
Printed in large plain type and filled with pictures. 
150 illustrations, and a frontispiece, in colors. 


Twentieth Thousand Now Selling. 


Catalogue Price, , 50 cents. 


Recently published. 
50 cents. 


325 pages, 16mo, 140 illustrations. 
Catalogue Price, S r ‘ ‘ . . 
For Sale by Booksellers Generally. 


| Mostly for Women and Chil- 


dren, but some for Men. 


| THE BUTTERICK PATTERNS are the best in the world. 
| Why? 
| most used of any. 
| fied of their value, we have thought it worth while to 


Because, after twenty years, they remain the 
What test could besurer? Satis- 


set apart considerable room (just north of Books), 


| quite near where you get the materials for dress. 


Here, from a picture of each, you can conveniently 
choose which of a thousand you will have. 
The March styles are ready. An illustrated list 


| free, on request. 


John Wanamaker, Philadelphia. 
The 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of New York. 


F. S. WINSTON, President, 


The Mutual Life, with its One-hundred Million 
Dollars of Cash Assets, is the oldest company of the 


Its policies are of the simplest and most liberal form, 
and are written on all desirable plans of Insurance, 
Its Premium 
Rates are lower than those charged by other com- 
panies, and in no other company of any name or 
kind can a perfectly safe Life Insurance be obtained 
at less cost through life than in this. 


Every person who has others dependent upon him 


BaTes & LAMBERT, 
GENERAL AGENTS, 


Chestnut & Tenth Streets, Philadelphia. 
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“The Evening Call.” 


THE BEST FAMILY NEWSPAPER 


Issued Every Afternoon. 


WEDNESDAY AND SaturRDAy.—News about all the import- 
ant events in Philadelphia society. 


Monpay: A review of the Literary, Scientific and Art 
News of Philadelphia. 

Every Day: ‘The Home Circle,” invaluable to every 
housekeeper. 

Every Day: “ Our Boys and Girls;” a selection of the 
best literature for children. 

SaTurDays: Puzzles and Games for the children. 

Every Day: “ Accidentally Overheards,” the best original 


humor in any paper, home or foreign. 


In fact we cannot tell you half the interesting daily features of THE Eventnc 
Catt. It has nearly 20,000 copies daily sold. Everybody who can afford 12 
cents a week for a liberal education ought to read THE Evenine Catv. 


Parties desiring THe EventnG CALt served at their residences by prompt and careful car- 
riers will please send postal card, with full address, to this office. 


ROBERT S. DAVIS, 


Proprietor of the “Evening Call,” 
26 SoutH SEVENTH STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 
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. Cl Co.’ 
™ ne & Co's’ Marcus WarpD 
usic Hall, 


1117 Chestnut St. | & Co, 


PIANOS by | 
Weber, . LIMITED, 
Hallet & Davis Co., | 
Ivers & Pond Co., | 
George Woods & Co., 
New England Co., 
C. C. Briggs & Co. 


Would call the attention of all lovers of fine writing 





papers, to their latest importation, 


HaND-MADE 


ORGANS by | 
George Woods & Co, _RoyaLIrIsH LINEN PAPER 

Clough & Warren, | 

Taylor & Farley, | Every sheet of this paper is made separately, by 

Miller & Co., | 

A. G. Clemmer. 


hand, in the old fashioned way, and it is, with- 
out.doubt the most elegant paper for 
fashionable correspondence 


Our assortment of first-class UpriGut ever shown. 


PIANOs is probably the largest in the city. 
A thoroughly reliable Piano at $215. Observe the Water-mark in every sheet, 


Absolutely first-class Upright Pianos for 
$275, $300, $325, etc. ‘ 
Remember, we don’t ask you to keep what “Marcus Ward & Co ’ 
is not satisfactory. . 
In OrGANs, we havea specialty at $65, Royal Irish 
which is creating much comment. It is simply 
the best at the price in the city. Hand Made Linen.” 
Beautiful Organs by the noted GEORGE ; 
Woops & Co., at $95; some lower, others 
higher, in price. 


PEDAL ORGANS | 
Marcus Ward & Co., 


For organ students in variety. 


Send for Circulars, or call on Li : 
imited 
y 


A. G. CLEMMER & CO., 
1117 Chestnut St., LONDON, BELFAST, 


PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK. 


For sale by all Stationers. 








